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Athearn, Walter S. Religious Education and American Democracy. Boston : 

Pilgrim Press. $1 . 50. 

This book is a compilation of information dealing with existing organiza- 
tions, agencies, and institutions which are concerned with religious education 
in America. It makes no mention of the New England Horn Book, but instead 
deals strictly with the present situation, giving an abundance of material 
directly related to a constructive program for handling religious instructions. 

More strictly speaking the book is a text outlining the needs of such 
instruction, the various methods in use, and a fuller treatment of plans which 
have proved most successful. Interspersed throughout the discussions are 
questions connected with the topic under consideration, and following these 
and at the ends of the chapters are profuse references dealing with every aspect 
of the subject. Over six hundred titles, carefully selected and classified, 
appear throughout the book. 

On the first page is an illustration or diagram of "The Educational Arch," 
representing the dual system and showing the various organizations and 
agencies involved in the two systems. The book contains six chapters as 
follows: "Religious Education and American Democracy," "The Correlation 
of Church Schools and Public Schools," "A Community System of Religious 
Education," "The Unification of Educational Agencies," "The College and 
Religious Education," and "Religious Education in the Graduate School." 

The author recommends a complete community program of religious 
schools projected parallel with the community's system of public schools. 
Whatever our view of his position may be, we must respect the serious and 
scholarly effort he has made to throw light on the problem. His large ac- 
quaintance with the literature bearing on the subject would, if for no other 
reason, make the book valuable as a reference for further study of religious 
instruction. 

Capen, S. P., and Stevens, E. B. Report of a Suney of the University of 

Nevada. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 19, 1017. 

This survey was made by the Bureau of Education at the request of the 
governor of Nevada. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, a specialist in higher education 
in the Bureau of Education, and Mr. Edwin B. Stevens, executive secretary 
of the University of Washington, were in charge of the survey. 

The report contains investigations of ten important features which relate 
to the welfare of the University. Such features are studied as the public 
sentiment, government and control, factors conditioning higher education, the 
public service rendered by the University, standards and distributions of 
students, salaries, costs, and such items as are usually treated in educational 
surveys. 

The data concerning these features are concisely presented by means of 
tables, charts, and graphs. The investigators have made practical use of the 
better methods employed in other surveys. An especially commendable 
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feature of these reports is that at the end of each chapter there are very brief 
and definite recommendations growing out of the facts found by the investiga- 
tion. One is impressed with the independent and yet judicious character of 
the report. The recommendations are direct and practical. Some of the more 
noticeable revelations were that more than one-third of the classes had five 
or less pupils, and that the average salary paid was more than $2,000, exceeding 
Harvard by several hundred dollars. The Appendix contains an interesting 
body of educational statistics comparing Nevada with other states. 

Blackmore, S. A. The Riddles of Hamlet and the Newest Answers. Boston: 

Stratford Co. $2 . 00. 

This book consists of two parts. Part I is practically a series of essays, 
ten in number, dealing with the various studies connected with the play and 
its central character. Such subjects as the following are discussed: "Is 
Hamlet a Positivist?" "Is Hamlet a Pantheist?" "Age of Hamlet," "Real 
or Assumed Madness of Hamlet," etc. Any scholarly treatment of such time- 
honored topics is bound to interest the student who is already interested in the 
problems of this play. But Mr. Blackmore's treatment is designed to interest 
the lay reader who is interested in the problems chiefly for the light they throw 
on life in general. He does not neglect the detailed facts relating to the topics 
discussed, nor thwart the literary purposes of the play, but gives the impression 
that he is interested in the teachings of the play rather than in the play itself. 
His chief departure from the customary viewpoint of critics lies in his emphasis 
on the religious belief of Hamlet. He admits examining the opposing and 
misleading opinions of celebrated commentators in order to expose their 
discordance with the religious belief of Hamlet. 

Part II takes up the tragedy scene by scene, inserting here and there as 
headlines catch words and phrases such as the following: "My Cousin and 
My Son," "Frailty, Thy Name Is Woman," "Mistrusted Love," etc. This 
device is somewhat unique for keeping the plot before one and for pointing out 
the main topics for discussion. 

The comments make little or no attempt at being textual. The author's 
purpose is to treat in considerable detail and with considerable completeness 
the general interpretations most commonly discussed. Some four hundred 
pages are given to this running comment upon the scenes and incidents in the 
play itself. 

The entire book both in style and content is somewhat popular in its char- 
acter. It deserves and will find a welcome place in public libraries. It will like- 
wise appeal to special as well as to general students of Shakespeare and might 
well be included in the libraries of schools offering courses including Hamlet. 

Terman, Lewis M. The Measurement of Intelligence. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

This is an explanation of, and a complete guide for the use of, the Stanford 
revision and extension of the Binet-Simon intelligence scale. By most care- 



